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* George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


Will the Returning Soldier Be a Problem? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stimulating 
session of America’s Town Meet- 
ing, the program that gives both 
sides of issues affecting your life 
and mine. Tonight, here at the 
Redistribution Station of the Army 
Air Base in Santa Ana, California, 
four authorities argue a question 
vital to every American. To open 
this important discussion, The 
Reader's Digest brings you the 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. In 
the wake of our rejoicing over 
our victory, come scores of new 
and imposing problems—domestic 
and foreign—which we must face 
and solve together if we are to 
live in a world whose people have 
learned the secret of atomic power. 

Among the first of these prob- 
lems we must face is that of as- 
similating our fighting men back 


into civilian life. Snatched from 
the pursuits of peace on the 
threshhold of their careers, mil- 
lions of young Americans lost 
their identity and became a part 
of the greatest war machine in the 
Nation’s history. 

After three and a half years, the 
wat has ended with equal sud- 
denness. During the next twelve 
months, we are told, more than 
five million soldiers will become 
civilians again. Is this likely to 
be a problem? 

Those in charge of the Redistri- 
bution Station of this Army air 
base here in Santa Ana, California, 
seem to feel that, at least, it’s a 
very vital question, worthy of dis- 
cussion, for in cooperation with 
the University of California at 
Los Angeles, they are holding a 
two-day conference on the prob- 
lems of the returning soldier in 
which outstanding leaders in in- 
dustry, labor, government, and the 
Armed Forces are participating. 

Many of them are here in our 
audience tonight, along with more 
than fifteen hundred GI’s, most of 
whom have recently returned from 


battlefronts of the world. We 
are the guests tonight of Brigadier 
General Arthur E. Esterbrook, 
Commanding General of the Santa 
Ana Army, Air Base. 

Our speakers are particularly 
well qualified to discuss our topic, 
“Will the Returning Soldiers Be 
a Problem?” Captain Clarence 
Franz, Chaplain of the 81st In- 
fantry, ‘““Wildcat” Division, was re- 
cently released from the Armed 
Forces after two years of service. 

Many of you are familiar with 
the heroic record of Major Ted 
Lawson, one of the Doolittle fliers 
who made the first raid on Tokyo 
and was co-author of the book 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 

Who “— remember with 
warm affection the youthful movie 
star, Jackie Coogan, until recently, 
Lieutenant Coogan of the Army 
Air Forces, whose distinguished 
career in the China-India-Burma 
theater entitles him to a valid 
epinion on tonight’s question. 

The Honorable Earl Warren, 
Governor of California, who was 
called to an urgent meeting in 
Washington, will join in our dis- 
cussion from the Nation’s Capital 
just as if he were here on the 
platform with us. 

But let us hear first from a 
representative of the great crew 
of chaplains who’ve done so much 
in this war, Captain Clarence W. 
Franz, former minister of the El- 
vorado Christian Church of Los 
Angeles and, until recently, chap- 
lain of the 81st infantry. Captain 
Franz. (Applause.) 


Captain Franz: 

I have been asked to punch the 
card of many a soldier but I never 
thought the time would come when 
I would have to punch the card 
full of holes for eleven million 
veterans. 

Now, personally, I do not be- 
lieve that eleven million veterans 
are going to represent such a neces- 
sity. But today in this discussion, 
we are anticipating the possibility 
of certain problem areas, and be- 


cause veterans are human beings 


and because all of us have prob- 


lems now and then, it will do us : 


no harm whatever to anticipate 
what may possibly evolve in the 
course of the returning veteran’s 
readjustment to civilian life. 

Now, the real problems of the 
veterans, whatever they may be, 
will arise from two sets of cir- 
cumstances as I see it: First of all, 
those things that happened to him 
when he changed from a civilian 
into a soldier and, second, those 
things that happened to civilians 
and to civilian life during the same 
period of transition. 

Let me see if I can show you 
what I mean. A young soldier 
on his first trip home after don- 
ning his uniform went upstairs to 
his bedroom, looked at himself in 
the mirror and then, with a 
flourishing salute, he said, ‘Hi, 
slave!” Now, what will he be 
saying to the civilian reflection of 
himself in the mirror? You know 
our soldiers have suffered some 
shocking discoveries about some of 
their fondest ideals concerning 
democracy, religion, marriage, and 
individual worth. 


Now, let’s look at these things 
one by one. First of all, while 
fighting to preserve democracy in 
the world, they have found them- 
selves thrust into a rigid caste sys- 
tem, with an irritating emphasis 
upon rank and special privilege 
that belongs to an artificially 
created society of superiors. You 
GI’s know what I mean and so do 
you officers. The soldier’s lack of 
confidence in self-ambitious leaders 
has made him suspicious and re- 
sentful of almost any men who 
hold position of leadership in 
government. ~ 

Second, much of what, thes -men 
have believ religiously has 

nded in disillusionment concern- 
af ing the church. I can talk about 
the church because I represent it. 
Whereas these men believed that 
the church was an inflexible sign- 
post pointing the way to truth, 
they have found in its leaders that 
they were more like weather vanes, 
veering in the direction of the 
strongest winds of public opinion. 

Thew have found that an over 
emphasis upon such moralizing by 
censorious preachers as indicated in 
their talking about smoking and 
card playing and dancing to be al- 
together inadequate to help them 
to meet the real problems that have 
confronted them and which still 
will confront them. 

The treating of a pimple when 
the entire social body is suffering 
from cancer can no longer seem 
to them to be very important. The 
church furnished them with lots 
of odds and ends of religious sen- 
timents but not with a precise 


definition of Christian faith and 
an integrated philosophy of life. 

Third, a lot of fellows got 
married and they thought they had 
safeguarded their right to have and 
to hold the love, the loyalty, and 
the faithfulness of a devoted 
woman, a home, a family, and part- 
nership in the building of a future 
together. But, oh, I know, I know 
only too well of many soldiers 
who have been cheated out of all 
this by unstable, selfish, and un- 
feeling wives, who have proved 
themselves to be altogether unfit 
for the high calling of marriage 
and motherhood. 

Fourth, from childhood, these 
men have been taught) to believe 
in the sacredness and the power 
of the individual, but the military 
machine has depersonalized them. 
The soldier’s personal worth was 
exchanged for a number. Once 
he thought he represented a per- 
sonal, dynamic, and creative force 
in society, but in the Armed 
Forces, he became just a cog in a 
great impersonal machine.  Cer- 
tainly Ted Lawson and _ Jack 
Coogan will agree with me in this. 


But now let’s see what’s hap- 
pened to the civilians. In the midst 
of the victory excitement which 
pervaded the restaurant where I 
dined the other evening with my 
wife, I heard a voice singing the 
opening words of a hymn, “Lead 
Kindly Light.” It wasn’t the proper 
setting for such a tune but the 
occasion of war’s end could have 
made it appropriate. As I turned 
I saw that the singer was a drunken 
civilian celebrating a victory he 
hadn’t suffered to achieve. He was 
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desecrating both the hymn and the 
victory. I wanted to go over to 
his table and place before him 
an article appearing in this month’s 
Reader’s Digest entitled “Kindly 
Light.” It was written by a min- 
ister who had received ‘the out- 
pouring of a young soldier’s woe 
as together they had sung that 
hymn in a secluded corner of a 
church canteen. 


Whatever problems the return- 
ing soldier may represent, in the 
aftermath of victory, will stem 
largely from civilian sources of 
provocation. Let us remember that 
the large majority of those who 
fought and who endured, hardship 
and suffegimg to achieve the peace 
will nev ow the meaning of 
celebrati the victory. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Captain Franz. 
America will not soon forget the 
courageous flight of General Doo- 
little and his men, particularly Ted 
Lawson, who spent thirty seconds 
over Tokyo on April 18, 1942, 
making the first attack on the Jap- 
enese homeland at a time when 
every American was yearning for 
the revenge of Pearl Harbor. 

Ted Lawson doesn’t like to be 
considered a hero of the war, but 
he can’t prevent us from thinking 
of him as such. However, he 
speaks to you this evening in his 
capacity as a returned soldierswho’s 
been a civilian since February of 
this year and has started up his 
own business in partnership with a 
friend—a small machine shop ih 
Los Angeles. Ted Lawson, will 


you tell us what you think about 
this question, “Will the Returning 
Soldier Be a Problem?” Ted Law- 
son. (Applause.) 


Major Lawson: 


I know you folks in the audi- 
ence are supposed to ask the ques- 
tions. There’s a question on my 
mind and I want to begin by ask- 
ing it. First, who in the world 
started all this? Who stirred up 
all the fear and the rumpus about 
the returning soldier being a prob- 
lem? Unless things have taken a 
great change since I got out of the 
Ar don’t think the men in 
servi sponsipl for it. Cer- 
tainly the men | with didn’t 
think they were“ going to be any(l 
problem to civilians when the war 
was over. 

Yet, increasingly over the past 
few months, the matter of rehabil- 
itating the returning serviceman 
has been tossed about until it has 
assumed proportion in the public 
mind second only to reconversion 
of industry. So far as I can see, 
it began right here on what we 
call the “home front,” and it looks 
to me as though it might be a field 
day for the psychiatrist if we let it. 

I think it’s time we began to 
look at the thing with a little san- 
ity. Sure, there will be some mis- 
fits coming back, but there would 
have been misfits if there had 
been no war. There would 
have been misfits and maladjusted 
men if we had just sat at home. 

One thing we have to keep in 
mind, we civilians, is that we have 
been pretty far away from the 
stress and strain of war. The men 


who have been overseas sweating 
out the war have been living in a 
different world than the people 
here at home and there have been 
changes here while they have been 
away. They’re going to find new 
and strange things—somewhat the 
same as they would if they’d gone 
abroad on a pleasure trip and stay- 
ed there two or three years. 

I can’t for the life of me figure 
out why because of this they should 
constitute any grave and great so- 
cial problem. All of us—soldiers 
and civilians—are facing a world 
filled with new and drastic changes. 
All of us face new problems. Each 
time we turn around we will be 
challenged by some new thing that 
will confuse and confound® and, 
unless we use caution and judg- 
ment, bid fair to destroy us. 

In the re of science alone, I 
can only mention the atomic bomb 
and the jet-propelled plane. Are 
you ready now to live in a world 


which takes power gpd energy 
our trips 


from the sun betwee 


back and forth to the m See 
whatI mean? That’ 7 we have 
the problem put be ou this 


evening. al 

If we aren’t careful, we'll find 
ourselves in the way to building up 
the returning vet into a one-man 
crime wave. While we’re speaking 
of civilians and vets, I might add 
that I’m a civilian and I always 
have been one at heart even though 
viewpoints have changed. 

When this World War II Army 
was drafted, 65 percent of the 
men, according to figures compiled, 
were either employed or employ- 
ers or in school studying for some 


particular job or career they had 
planned out for themselves. That 
left 35 percent. Half of this 35 
percent admitted that they hadn’t 
found the thing they wanted to do 
in life, but they were still looking 
about for it. The other half were 
just floundering — didn’t know 
where they were going, didn’t par- 
ticularly care. 

If we don’t have any worse aver- 
age than this as the men come 
back to take up civilian life, we 
won't have any problem on our 
hands. They’ll be absorbed by so- 
ciety in the natural course of 
things. 

I’ve had some experiences, my- 


_ self, coming back and getting set- 


tled, and, no doubt, many of you 
here have and are having the same 
experiences. People do thought- 
lessly vask a lot of questions that 
rub the wrong way. For my part, 
I don’t mind talking about the war 
and t I saw of it and experi- 
ence it, if the person I’m talk- 
ing with is sincerely interested. It’s 
the silly questionimg of the mor- 
bidly curiou: - me. It be- 
gan almost from the time I hit the 
dirt in China. One of the first 
things I remember was when some- 
one who could speak English told 
me I’d be getting a Purple Heart 
and all I really wanted was a cold 
drink of water. 

Let me tell you this from my 
experience, also. The returning 
soldier wants a job. If there’s any 
one question I heard asked in the 
Army, it was “What are you going 
to do when you get out?” I know 
I asked it of myself and of others, 
and they asked it of me. I didn’t 


know what I was going to do. 
had to work that out. The rest of 
the men returning will be wanting 
to do the same thing. 

In a way I was luckier than some. 
I got out and got going before the 
rush started. I had a chance to 
line up my sights on things while 
the field was fairly clear. A lot 
of the men coming back now won't 
find it so easy. 

For awhile, at least, there will 
be unemployment to a certain de- 
gree while industry reconverts to 
peacetime operation. I know that 
from the experience I’m having in 
out own plant. But until the re- 
turning soldier gets a job and gets 
a chance to line up his sights, don’t 
let’s relegate him to the ranks of 
the unemployed. At least give 
him a chance to get a job before 
we label him: with having lost one. 
At least give him the dignity of 
being a human being before he 
became a soldier, and regatd him 
now as an individual first and a 
veteran second. He'll take it on 
from there. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: ; 


Thank you, Ted Lawson. Our 
next speaker is a veteran of seven 
days—he was discharged seven days 
ago. As one of the best loved 
actors on the American screen, 
Jackie Coogan grew to manhood 
and when his country called, like 
many others in his profession, he 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps. 
Lieutenant Coogan, one of the first 
of our glider pilots, served with 
distinction in the China-India-Bur- 
ma theater. His commanding of- 
ficer was Colonel Phil Cochran, 
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known to many young Americans 
as a man on whom Milton ven] 
bases the exploits of one of the 
leading characters in “Terry and 
the Pirates.’ And who doesn’t 
know about “Terry and the Pi- 
rates’’? 

Lieutenant Coogan will return to 
his profession next week when he 
starts work on a new picture for 
Warner Brothers entitled “Task 
Force 58.” But tonight he is here 
to give us his opinion on the ques- 
tion “Will the Returning Soldier 
Bea Problem?” Lieutenant Jackie 
Coogan. (Applause.) 


Lieutenant Coogan: 


Our grandparents had a pattern 
for dismissing problem children by 
saying “Oh, he’s just a square peg 
in a round hole,” the inference 
being that the roundjhole was here 
to stay and the whittling down to 
size would have to be done on this 
square peg. In relation to the re- 
turning sacs, this sort of think- 
ing can take its place alongside of 
Grandfather's s 


why I, a soldier recently returned 
from combat, assume that many of 
the men I trained and met and 
worked with are going to be either 
problems or will find adjustment 
to civilian life a problem, which- 
ever way you choose to put it. It’s 
the law of averages—just the law 
of averages. 


A certain percentage of the mil- 
lions of men who went away to the 
Army would have found it difficult 
to adjust to life even if there had 
been no war, if they hadn’t faced 


the pressure and the strain of train- 
ing and combat and all that goes 
with it. 

Now this is no reflection on 
those who did the enormous job of 
sifting out the misfits. It’s just 
the law of averages that would have 
asserted itself, war or no war. A 
certain number of these millions 
would have had problems or been 
problems anyway. 

It’s this number that I’m speak- 
ing about tonight, and I think we 
should concern ourselves with this 
percentage instead of blanketing 
the whole group and going on the 
assumption that willy-nilly the re- 
turning serviceman is going to 
need adjustment. Having worked 
and fought and lived and flown 
with an average number of men 
who are either back now or who 
are looking forward to coming 
back, and many who are never com- 
ing back, I can only speak from 
my own experience and my contact 
with these men. 

It's my considered judgment 
looking back that about one man 
in six is going to have a time get- 
ting adjusted when he gets back. 
Of this six it’s up to you to decide 
whether the square peg is going 
to be whittled down to size or 
whether we’re going to square the 
~hole. When he was sent out to 
war, the peg was made to fit the 
hole. Everything was provided to 
make him as near as possible to a 
100 per cent fighting machine in 
the way of equipment, training, 
and thinking. 

To put it bluntly, he will have to 
undergo a change from a cog in 
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a machine of death to an individual 
in a society of peace. 

We can’t stand here now and 
say that the impact of this read- 
justment for war hasn’t had its 
effect physically, morally, and men- 
tally. While the ones with most 
stamina are surviving and will sur- 
vive it, there is still that sixth 
man left over who will need at- 
tention when he returns. 

I use the word “attention” gen- 
etally. Some will need medical at- 
tention, some economic guidance, 
some, unfortunately, will require 
mental adjustment. Most all of 
them will need material help. Their 
chief concern is economic—they 
want a job—but a few will be drift- 
ers, incompatibles. It is with these 
men that we'll have to concern 
ourselves. 

There are many things to con- 
sider in what we have come to 
term loosely the readjustment of 
the soldier to civilian life or to 
economic life. Chaplain Franz and 
Ted, I know that you will bear 
me out on this—you remember 
that, first of all, during our time 
in the Army, the necessities of life 
have always been provided for us. 
We didn’t have to think about our 
clothing, or shelter, or food. 

I recognize the irony of this 
statement because often the shelter 
was a foxhole and the food some 
K-rations and the clothing pretty 
wet and soggy. But insofar as it 
was possible, under widely varying 
war conditions, the necessities and 
comforts were provided. 

Now that we’re back, we'll have 
to provide these comforts for our- 
selves. 


Secondly, we have been living in 
an authoritarian world. We have 
been regimented, we have been 
taught to think as a cog in a ma- 
chine—not as individuals. We 
were part of a plan, and we went 
according to that plan, knowing 
that our life and the lives of the 
men around us depended upon 
how we did our jobs. 

When we get out of the Army 
we will have to decide these things 
for ourselves. We will have to 
wipe away that training and act 
on our own judgment and initi- 
ative. There will be times when 
this judgment will be in error. 


Thirdly, we don’t want to be 
handed anything—we want to do 
for ourselves. The Army has 
trained us to develop and utilize 
facilities we didn’t even know we 
had—to do things that we never 
thought we were capable of. 
Granted, we will make mistakes 
in judgment, in timing, and in 
execution, but civilians, too, have 
made plenty of mistakes while we 
were away at'the front. We want 
to be civilians as soon as possible. 


I admit I have stressed the ma- 
terial side of things here today 
rather than the spiritual or moral, 
but I think the men feel that these 
things fall into their own indi- 
vidual place when their material 
needs are filled. Many a man’s 
standards of moral values under- 
went an adjustment, many others 
held steadfast to their training and 
upbringing. , 

I think if a man has a responsible 
place in his community, he will 
adjust his moral standards to con- 
form to that responsibility, and I 
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think that if a man has security, 
you will find he will say a prayet 
of thanks to the Almighty God 
for it. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Jackie Coogan. You 
and Ted Lawson and Captain 
Franz have certainly laid the prob- 
lem before us clearly from yout 
respective viewpoints. Now, a: 
you know, government—both fed. 
eral and state—has been planning 
more thoroughly this time thar 
ever before for the soldier’s re. 
turn. 

One of the states that has done 
most in the way of legislation foi 
the returning soldier is California 
We are pleased and honored te 
have the state represented by it: 
distinguished Governor who woul 
have been with us here in Sant 
Ana in person if he had not beer 
called to an important meeting it 
Washington. However, he wil 
participate in the program just a 
actively as if he were here now 
Now we hear from the Honorabl 
Earl Warren, Governor of Cali 
fornia. Gime in Governor Wat 


ren in Washington. (Applause. 


Governor Warren: 

Jackie, I think you give you 
buddies and yourself the wors 
of it. The vast majority of yo 
are healthier, are better trainec 
and I am sure have a more hopeft 
outlook than you had before th 
war—more than you would hav 
had if you had not been in servic 
Jackie, you are all too good to k 
sold short. 

Of course, there will be diff 
culties when ten million veterat 


return after one to three years in 
training camps and battlefronts to 
a civilian life which itself has 
been much unsettled by the war. 
But these difficulties will be merely 
a challenge to our resourcefulness. 

The important thing is that we 
enable the veteran to have a job 
under decent working conditions 
in wholesome community surround- 
ings. 

We took these young people 
from their homes, their schools, 
their offices, farms, and factories. 
They were sufficiently pliable to 
become soldiers, fliers, and am- 
phibians. They were resourceful 
enough to win the war. Who can 
doubt that they will continue to 
be as pliable and resourceful in 
applying themselves to the prob- 
blems of peace? 

Of course, there were problems 
involved in mobilizing them to 
fight—problems for them and for 
us. There were mistakes, there 
were disappointments, there were 
headaches, but on the whole their 
adjustment was made magnifi- 
cently. ? 

It seems to me that if America 
can do that kind of a job and 
do it well, it can, with the same 
kind of effort and determination, 
reverse the process to accomplish 
what, by contrast, will be a labor 
of love. 

Perhaps, Captain Franz, the 
problem of adjustment is more 
curs than theirs—a civilian prob- 
lem and not a veteran problem. 
Perhaps it is we who have be- 
come cynical. We talk too much 
about readjustment of our veterans. 
I believe we should look more to 


the readjustment of our civilian 
life and capitalize on what is truly 
America’s greatest asset. 

This group of young, healthy, 
alert, and eager veterans have the 
energy and enthusiasm to lead this 
country for the next fifty years. 
The obligation to pave the way 
for this leadership is ours, not 
theirs. They have been away with 
no chance to do such things for 
themselves. 

That responsibility we assumed 
when we sent them to war. These 
are the same boys, matured by 
training, experience, and devotion 
to a great cause. They have been 
too busy to be bitter, too victorious 
to be cynical. They return to us 
with normal and reasonable de- 
sires. 

They want to be part and parcel 
of the lives of the loved ones they 
left behind, of the new families 
they will make in the days to come, 
with good homes that will make 
possible a real, warm family life— 
different from a life in swamps 
and foxholes. 

They want a chance for whole- 
some recreation and the little 
pleasures they have missed so 
much. They are willing to work 
for this and they want jobs under 
decent conditions. These jobs they 
must have. 

Some of them want opportun- 
ities for ventures on their own. 
Others want more education. All 
of them, like the rest of us, would 
like a fair measure of social se- 
curity. 

To doubt that we, as a Nation, 
can meet expectations of this kind 
is to doubt America, itself. Failure 
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THE SPEAKERS’ 


JACKIE COOGAN — Lieutenant Coogan, 
famous as a movie star, was recently re- 
leased from the Army Air Forces after 
extended overseas duty. Jackie was born 
in Los Angeles in 1914 and made his first 
stage appearance at the age of 16 months, 
He later had a part in his father’s yaude- 
ville act and became famous when cast 
by Charlie Chaplin in the screen play, 
“The Kid.’’ 


CLARENCE FRANZ — Captain Franz _ is 
former Chaplain of the 81st Infantry Di- 
vision—the famous Wildcat Division. 


EARL WARREN—A lawyer by profession, 
Earl Warren has been Governor of the 
State of California since January, 1943. 
He was born in 1891 in Los Angeles and 
has both his A.B. and his J.D. degrees 
from the University of California. From 
1914 until 1938 he practiced law in Oak- 
land. He has been at vatious times clerk 
of the judiciary committee of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, deputy city attorney for 
Oakland; deputy district attorney for Ala- 
meda County; chief deputy, district at- 
torney, and attorney general of California. 

From 1932 until 1940, Governor War- 
ren was a research associate in the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration at the Uni- 


COLUMN 


versity of California. From 1927 to 1942 
he was chairman of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the State Bureau of Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation. He has been 
chairman of the adyisory board of the 
California Technical Institute for Police 
Training; treasurer of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime; vice-president and presi- 
dent of the National Association of At- 
torneys General. 

He has been active in affairs of the 
Republican Party and has attended both 
state and national conyentions in an offi- 
cial capacity. He served during World 
War I as a lieutenant and during World 
War II has been active on various de- 
fense councils and war boards. 


THEODORE W. LAWSON—Captain Lawson 
has an artificial leg as a souvenir of his 
part in the famous Doolittle raid over 
Tokyo on April 18, 1942. He also is 
author of the best seller, Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo, which tells the story of that 
flight and which was also made into a 
fascinating motion picture. 

Captain Lawson worked his way through 
Los Angeles Junior College, going to 
school in the daytime, and working at 
night in the Douglas aircraft factory. He 
enlisted early in 1940 and had his flying 
training at Randolph and Kelly fields. 


on our part would most certainly 
create a problem, but we would 
be the problem—not the returning 
soldier. 

To me, it is most reassuring that 
for the first time in American his- 
tory, planning for the veteran has 
preceded, not followed, demobili- 
zation. For the past two years 
we have been developing a pro- 
gram for veterans in California 
over and above the Federal G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 


The state will help her veterans 
by financing the purchase of homes 
or farms, or the completion of 
their education, by guaranteeing 
them reemployment rights and 
civil service preferences, and by 
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pursuing their claims against the 
government, as well as by mar- 
shaling the community services for 
their benefit. 

We have also realized that gov- 
ernmental appropriations and pro- 
grams are not enough. We set 
up a commission to bring into the 
work the organized effort of ail 
groups in our social and economic 
life. 

We are going to help the vet- 
eran, but not coddle him. He 
wants jobs, not charity. He wants 
opportunities, but does not want 
to be patronized. All he wants 
is to stand on his own two feet 
in a ‘friendly understanding com- 
munity. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Governor Warren. 
Now, it’s about time we heard 
from this splendid audience of 
more than 2,000 people here in 
this Santa Ana Air Base Service 
Club. So while we get ready for 
their questions, let’s pause briefly 
for station identification. 


_Announcer: 

You are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting, the program that 
gives both sides of questions vitally 
important to you, sponsored by 
the most widely read of all maga- 


zines—The Reader’s Digest. To- 
night actor and ex-army flier 
Jackie Coogan, Governor Earl 
Warren, author Major Ted Law- 
son, and Chaplain Captain Clar- 
ence Franz clash over the topic, 
“Will the Returning Veteran Be 
a Problem?” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period immediately following, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Just write to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and enclose 
ten cents to cover the cost of print- 
ing and mailing. Now, Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
for the questions from this largely 
GI audience here at this Redistri- 
bution Station, Santa Ana Air Base, 
which is holding a conference on 
problems of the returning soldier 
in cooperation with the University 
of California in Los Angeles. 

In the audience also among the 
other distinguished people are the 
Provost of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, Dr. Clar- 
ence Dykstra; Mr. Donald Nelson, 
now head of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers; 
Major General Ralph Royce, the 
commanding officer of the Army 
Air Force Personnel Distribution 
Command; Colonel Howard Rush, 
Chief of Convalescence Service Di- 
vision of the Office of the Air Sur- 
geon; Lt. Colonel Roy R. Grinker, 
consultant on neuropsychiatry of 
the Army Air Force, Washington, 
D. C.; Lieutenant Russell Pitman, 
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public relations officer of the AAF 
Personnel Distribution Command; 
and a man you all know about 
who is going to be on our program 
next week, Colonel Evans Carlson 
of Carlson’s Raiders of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, formerly leader of 
Carlson’s Raiders. 

We will be glad to have any of 
these gentlemen participate in the 
discussion, but I’d like to start 
with a GI. If you have a ques- 
tion, will you please raise your 
hand? Questions, please. The 
gentleman right here. Yes. A 
question for Governor Warren. 

Man: Governor Warren, I want 
to know what’s going to be done 
about crime. 

Mr. Denny: What's going to be 
done about crime? The gentle- 
man has been reading the crime 
score here in Los Angeles in the 
papers, I think, and he is concerned 
about that problem. 


Governor Warren: Well, of 
course, we will have a crime prob- 
lem as we always have, but that 
is not a veteran’s problem—that 
is a problem in human nature. 

Man: Well, I am in personnel 
affairs here at the Base, and we 
are concerned. As returning sol- 
diers to the United States, we're 
concerned with what’s going to be 
done about crime. We'll be 
civilians in a few months. 

Mr. Denny: Well, Governor, 
he’s brought it right back to you. 

Governor Warren: May I say 
that this is a rather synthetic ar- 
rangement, for me to be 3,000 
miles away and not able to see this 
audience. I’m sorry that I haven’t 
heard the question quite clearly, 
but I assume that the soldier has 
asked me what we are going to 
do, then, to protect the soldiers 
against the crime problem of this 
_ country. I know that crime is one 
of our greatest problems and it’s 
very much a product of war, too, 
but it is not a veteran’s problem. 
It is a problem in security that 
every governmental officer must de- 
vote his whole attention to. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Gov- 
ernor. That’s the proper answer 
to that question, I am sure, but 
let the young man come back at 
you again to emphasize to law 
enforcement officials, all over 
America, how deeply concerned 
these men are about the crime wave 
that is about to grip America and 
is evident here in California by 
the various box scores of crime 
that have been published in the 
Los Angeles papers. 


Governor Warren: I might say 
to the soldier that there has been 
less crime during the war than we 
had had for many years prior 
thereto. I think, at the present 
moment, that while there have 
been some sensational crimes, we 
cannot say that it is greater than 
it was before the war. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
right, the lady way in the back 
there. 

Lady: Captain Franz. Do you 
think that the racial problem of 
the veteran will be greater after 
the war? 

Captain Franz: I don’t believe 
that the racial problem will be 
any different from what it was 
before the war. Before the war, 
it was serious enough. I believe 
now that the soldier is coming 
back, however, as a world citizen, 
he is going to take a different at- 
titude toward these provincialisms 
of our way of life which discrim- 
inates against one people or an- 
other. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 


you. The young man on the aisle 
there. 
Man: Governor Warren. How 


to become a veteran is our prob- 
lem. Warworkers have just been 
released by the War Manpower 
Commission to seek new jobs. Are 
the military to be discriminated 
against by being held on leash for 
12, 18, or even 24 months or until 
the civilians have been absorbed 
into industry? Should a wedge 
be driven between the military 
and civilians? 


Mr, Denny: That question he 
should ask of Secretary Stimson, 
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but Governor perhaps you can 
answer it. 


_ Governor Warren: It so hap- 

pens that in Washington today, I 
had a conference with the Presi- 
dent and I heard him say at that 
time that these men were to be 
discharged as soon as it was pos- 
sible to do so. 

Mr. Denny: All right. That’s 
a clear-cut answer. Thank you. 
The gentleman on the aisle here. 

Man: I have a question for 
Lieutenant Coogan. My question 
is will the returning junior officer 
find it impossible or will he be 
unwilling to learn and then to 
perform work of lower status than 
that now accorded his military 
rank? 

Mr. Denny: 
$64 question. 

Lieutenant Coogan: | think that 
I might have the answer. You 
see, I didn’t go to O.T.S. But I 
. firmly believe that most of the 
men I knew got their commissions 
in the field. My permanent rank 
in the Army is Staff Sergeant and 
we will return to the jobs with 
our heads bowed and very happy 
to get them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Is 
Colonel Grinker visible? Colonel 
Grinker, you have been maligned 
here as a representative psychiatrist 
by the chaplain. Now I wonder 
if you'd like to make a comment 
on what the chaplain has said be- 
fore we go on with the question 
period. Right into the microphone 
there. 

Colonel Grinker: A psychiatrist 
is used to being accused of mak- 


Oh, boy, that’s a 
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ing neuroses. We are not con- 
cerned in making business for 
ourselves—there is much too much 
as it is—but what we are interested 
in doing is to present to the peo- 
ple of this country the fact that 
there are problems. To negate 
them, to hide from them like an 
ostrich, will never help us in solv- 
ing them. 


There are techniques, there are 
methods and procedures which will 
enable us to reunite the veteran 
with the civilian and to bring the 
veteran back to his precombat 
status, but we need the oppor- 
tunity, the personnel, the estab- 
lishment to do this work, and for 
that, every citizen in this country 
of good will and understanding is 
necessary to cooperate with us. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman on the aisle there. 

Man: I have a question for 
Major Lawson. Do you believe, 
Major, that the lengthy retention 
of men in the service will result 
in bitterness and resentment that 
will be carried back into civilian 
life? 

Major Lawson: 
honest about that. 
there might be. Yes. 

Mr. Denny: All right. He says 
yes. The other man who had a 
question for Major Lawson, while 
he’s here. 

Man: Major Lawson, how far 
do you think the veterans would 
go in support of a socialist move- 
rent like the one in England, for 
the sake of security? 

Major Lawson: Ym sorry, | 
didn’t follow that one, quite. 


The 


I have to be 
I do think 


Man: How far do you think 
veterans would move in support 
of.a socialist movement like the 
one in England for the sake of 
economic security? 

Major Lawson: Well, don’t they 
have to prove theirs yet? I 
mean—don’t they—(Laughter and 
applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s the answer 
of a businessman. Yes, sir. 

Man: Governor Warren. Do 
you believe that our various state 
legislative systems will be willing 
to prove themselves pliable by cut- 
ting through existing legal red 
tape for the benefit of our veter- 
ans? 

Governor Warren: \ believe that 
every legislator that I know at Sac- 
ramento has a very sincere desire 
to do everything that he can to 
help the veteran. His only prob- 
lem is to know what we can do 
for the veteran. Those things must 
depend in large part upon facts as 
they unfold in the very near future. 

Man: Id like to direct this to 
Chaplain Franz. Will the rehabil- 
itation of the American home per- 
haps be one of the church’s major 
problems on the return of the vet- 
erans? 

Captain Franz: By all means. 
That’s the biggest job the church 
has right now, sir. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Ques- 
tion of the gentleman on the aisle, 
there. 

Man: Governor Warren. “Salar- 
ied workers and those having their 
education interrupted are well tak- 
en care of by existing provisions. 
But what’s being done for the man 
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who lost his business by virtue of 
entering the service? 

Mr. Denny: Governor, they cer- 
tainly ask you mean ones. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Governor Warren: There is no 
provision that I know of for re- 
storing a man to his business other 
than the provision for loans under 
the GI bill and also the proposed 
constitutional amendment in our 
state for similar help to them. I 
don’t know of any other answer to 
give you at this time, because noth- 
ing further has been done. 

Mr. Denny: Well, that’s one 
problem that might be tackled as 
a result of the sergeant’s question. 
The lady here. 

Lady: Why emphasize unfaithful, 
selfish wives? What about the un- 
selfish working wives—some now 
war widows—and the girl friends 
waiting back home who are jilted 
by the returning veterans? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Denny: Did you all get that 
question? Will you repeat it 
please? We didn’t get it. 

Lady: Why all the emphasis on 
the selfish, unfaithful wives? 

Mr. Denny: Yes. Why all the 
emphasis on the selfish, unfaithful 
wives? What about those who 
have not only been faithful but 
have helped with work in war pro- 
duction, and so on? 

Captain Franz: Well— 

Lady: Are these in the majority 
or in the minority? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: What you want is a 
Gallup poll. 


Captain Franz: As it was, I was 
cut off about three-fourths through 
my speech and I couldn’t give a 


eulogy to the wives who have been 
loyal. But in behalf of those wives, 
let me say they are in a majority, 
Tm sure of that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen- 
tleman right here, please. 

Man: Governor Warren. If we 
don’t look upon the returning vet- 
eran as a problem, how shall we 
arrive at a solution in getting jobs 
for ten million young men? 

Governor Warren: Sit, that is 
not a veteran problem. That is a 
civilian problem. We must find 
jobs for everyone in this country 
who is willing and able to work 
and, of course, our first obligation 
is to see that every man and wo- 
man who went into the service has 
a job. But that, I do not consider 
a veteran problem. It is a prob- 
lem that we in government, busi- 
ness, agriculture, and industry must 
solve for our whole society. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. 

Man: Major Ted Lawson. Major, 
will you agree that the returned 
veteran will benefit by a cooling-off 
period, that is, a readjustment in- 
terval for his transition from uni- 
form to mufti before pursuing his 
civilian pursuits? 

Major Lawson: Well, this is my 
own idea on it. I mean, my own 
experience is all that I can possibly 
go on. But, no, I wanted to get 
in work. It had been so darn long 
since I had. I wanted to get in 
there and pitch, right away. 

Man: J asked about the average 
veteran. I’m referring to the vet- 
eran who doesn’t have the equip- 
ment, the I. Q., perhaps, that you 
have. (Laughtier.) 
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Major Lawson: Thanks. Isn’t he 
supposed to have enough oppor- 
tunities, I mean enough of a rest 
period arranged for him already? 
He’s supposed to have his leave 
pay and his eighty-day leave. Am 
I right? Or thirty days a year, 
rather. 

Man: Well, briefly, my observa- 
tion has been that he rushes into 
either employment or education or 
a refresher course too soon and as 
a result experiences difficulty in 
readjusting that he wouldn’t if he 
could have a thirty-sixty-ninety day 
leave or even a six-months’ period 
to kind of readjust. The same pe- 
riod it took to make a soldier out 
of a civilian should be available 
to him to again become a civilian, 
where he’d be guided by his own 
motives rather than his veteran 
friends or his relatives or other 
well-meaning counselors. 

Major Lawson: Yes, 1 feel that 
some, but I do feel they’re in the 
very low minority, will need per- 
haps even two years. Some fellows 
needed ten in the last war. I’m 
not referring to you. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: You're not getting 
personal, eh? The gentleman over 
here. Yes? 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Lieutenant Coogan. What fur- 
ther steps in your opinion can man- 
agement and civic groups take to 
assist in solving this problem— 
that is, other than providing jobs? 

Lieutenant Coogan: The main 
thing, I think, is steady employ- 
ment for the men over a period of 
years that it will take to readjust 
themselves. I don’t believe that 
readjustment is going to take only 


five years, because the world was 
struck such a blow that it’s going 
to-take at least ten to fifteen years 
for us to recover from it. We are 
going through a cycle. Whether 
we have another period of depres- 
sion, we do not know. What we 
want is a guarantee that there 
won’t be another depression like 
there was after the last war. That 
is a step that I think you should 
look forward to. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady with the lovely white hat. 

Lady: Governor Warren. I am 
very much interested in the veter- 
ans. I am interested in all people 
and all the veterans who are fight- 
ing for us, all the nationalities in 
this country under the American 
Flag, and especially for the col- 
ored boys who, too, are Americans, 
and the nisei American-Japanese. 
What will we do with them, whose 
blood has also flowed with all the 
boys? What will we do for them? 


Governor Warren: Everyone 
who put on the uniform for the 
United States Army took the same 
chances and every one of them, 
when they come home, should have 
the same opportunities. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Please 
remember, friends, that on Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting we’ve had 
three discussions of the race ques- 
tion during the past fourteen 
months, and we'll probably have it 
again. We want to be as con- 
structive and helpful as we can 
about this question, but it’s im- 
possible to give more than a very 
brief answer to a very vital ques- 
tion on this subject. The gentle- 
man in the white suit there. Yes? 
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Man: Captain Franz. Should the 
returning soldier talk about his 
overseas experience? 

Captain Franz: By all means. If 
you went overseas and spent two 
or three years there, you’d like to 
talk about the biggest thing that 
happened to you and occupied all 
your time and attention for that 
period of time. By all means, let 
him talk if he wants to talk. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The GI 
there in the back. 

Soldier: 1 have a question for 
Governor Warren. Do you think 
the returning soldier will be a con- 
setvative or a liberal influence on 
society when he returns? 

’ Governor Warren: I believe that 
the returning soldier will be the 
most progressive man in America. 

Mr. Denny: All right. There’s 
your answer. The gentleman right 
here. 

Man: Governor Warren. I'd like 
to ask what plans have you present- 
ed to the State Legislature to pro- 
vide jobs for the returned veteran? 

Governor Warren: The question: 
of providing jobs from a. state 
standpoint has been attacked 
through a program for public 
works. We have set aside in our 
state government about $300,000,- 
000 for public works. We have 
appropriated about $10,000,000 to 
cities and counties for the prepara- 
tions of plans and _ specifications 
for their programs of public works. 
We have appropriated about $31,- 
000,000, to. be exact, for our con- 
tribution to a flood-control pro- 
gram of the Federal Government 
that will amount to $500,000,000 
of public works. 


All told, we have almost a bil- 
lion dollars of public works stored 
up to stimulate business and to 
provide jobs for everyone—veter- 
ans preferred. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Gover- 
nor Warren. That record can be 
duplicated in a great many other 
states, can it not, sir? 

Governor Warren: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen- 
tleman here. 


Man: Captain Franz. How will 


returning veterans, out of their 


realistic appraisal of what they 
want of our democracy, stimulate 
movement toward their version of 
a good life? 

Captain Franz: J believe that the 
plans are already under way for 
organizing veterans in various types 
of organizations. They will take 
these matters up one by one, I’m 
sure. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen- 
tleman over here. 

Man: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of Governor Warren. What 
is going to be done about housing 
the returning veterans? In the Los 
Angeles area alone there is a short- 
age of from sixty to a hundred 
thousand, and I want to know if 
the veteran is going to be given a 
preference when that housing pro- 
gram is under way? (Applause.) 

Governor Warren: The housing 
program is a municipal program. 
The city of Los Angeles has a 
housing authority, and I assume 
that they will give the veterans a 
priority for the use of their public 
housing projects wherever that is 
possible to do so. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gen- 
tleman on the aisle here. 

Man: Captain Franz. I’d like to 
ask, can the church redeem itself 
in the eyes of the veteran? 

Captain Franz: By all means. By 
taking a common sense attitude to- 
ward religion and by showing per- 
sons that religion is nothing to be 
thought of in terms of abnormal 
and unnatural things in life but a 
full expression of a normal, natural 
way to live. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The GI 
there in the back. Yes? 

Man: Vd like to address my ques- 
tion to either of the three gentle- 
men who have been in the Army. 
You three .men can answer this - 
best. What are the chances of a 
handicapped veteran in a competi- 
tive society? 

Mr. Denny: Jackie Coogan? 

Lieutenant Coogan: The chances 
for a handicapped veteran in so- 
ciety? 

Mr. Denny: 
society. 

Lieutenant Coogan: In com- 
petitive society. That is one of 
the problems I didn’t have time 
to refer to in my talk but a special 
place for men who are handicapped 
will have to be formed—jobs that 
men: who have lost arms or legs 
and will have to be able to do 
where they’re sitting down. In- 
stitutes will be formed where these 
men are trained, where they can 
turn out workmanlike jobs with 
the impediments that they have. 

Mr. Denny: Either one of you 
like to comment on that or shall 
I take another question? Yes? 


In a competitive 


Man: Id like to either ask the 
chaplain or Jackie Coogan what 
will be the attitude of the veteran 
toward unions when he returns 
te civilian industries ? 

Mr. Denny: That better be 
handled by Coogan here (laugh- 
ter )-——the chaplain’s had too many. 
What’s going to be the attitude of 
veterans toward unions, if any? 
That is, if any attitudes, not if any 
unions. 

Lieutenant Coogan: Yes. I 
fully understand the strike condi- 
tion in the United States, while I 
was Overseas, was one of the most 
criticized things. I cannot speak 
too much about it. In fact, I 
shouldn’t speak about it at all be- 
_ cause I happen to be a member of 
about seven unions myself. (Laugh- 
ter.) But the unions will have to 
straighten these problems out and 
get these strikes out of their heads 
because they are going to cause 
an awful lot of trouble after the 
wat with an awful lot of returned 
servicemen. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Well, I thank you, 
Lieutenant Coogan. A very smart 
way to answer that question. 
Thanks, also, Governor Warren, 
Major Lawson, and Captain Franz. 
It’s highly appropriate, friends, 
that America’s Town Meeting 
should have considered the prob- 
lem of the veteran soldier on our 
first program after victory over 
Japan and we're grateful to you 
and a splendid audience here at 
the redistribution station at Santa 
Ana for an enlightening discus- 
sion. 


You all appear to agree, gentle- 
men, that whether the greatest bur- 
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den for readjustment rests with 
the soldier or the civilian, it’s es- 
sential that neither one should go 
around with a chip on his shoulder. 
On the whole, both soldiers and 
civilians have done their jobs well 
in winning this war. We've more 
to gain through unity than dis- 
unity. 

Those who set group against 
group and class against class are 
unwittingly, or intentionally, using 
the divide and conquer technique 
of our recent enemies. While the 
soldier’s interest must be rigor- 
ously protected, we must remem- 
ber that first and foremost he’s 
been fighting for the greatest priv- 
ilege in the world—the right to 
be a free citizen in the United 
States of America. 


Now during the coming weeks 
and months we'll be faced with an 
increasing number of problems we 
must work out together as citi- 
zens of the greatest democracy on 
earth. One of the first and most 
immediate, we'll consider next 
week. But before I tell you about 
this and other programs in pros- 
pect, here’s an urgent message for 
every American. 

Announcer: An atticle in a re- 
cent Reader’s Digest explains why 
you can’t get meat today even 
though there is more on the hoof 
and in refrigerators than ever be- 
fore. The black market is one 
reason for the shortage. Black 
marketeering is also playing its 
treacherous part to force price: 
higher and higher toward run. 
away inflation. One billion dol 
lars a year is needlessly being spen 
by American people today in th 


form of over-ceiling payments on 
food alone. By allowing prices to 
creep up a penny here and a few 
cents there, we invite a period of 
wild inflation that would surely be 
followed by a disastrous depres- 
sion. 

Today, faced with this threat of 
the most serious inflation in our 
history, we must all redouble our 
efforts to keep prices in line. The 
ceiling price list posted in your 
grocery store can help you. Watch 
those lists. Check on prices of 
foods you buy and refuse to pay 
more. 

Another way you can help win 
the fight against inflation is to buy 
only what you really need. Don’t 
spend carelessly. 

An elderly gentleman was re- 
cently listening to his grandchil- 
dren’s proud reports on their higher 
wartime incomes. He squelched 
the younger generation with the 
wise retort, “I’m not interested in 


how much you earn. How much 
do you save?” Saving is the im- 
portant thing today. Put every 


possible dollar into bonds, saving 
accounts, or insurance. Start im- 
mediately to insure your own per- 
sonal future and to make sure we 
have a sound, prosperous country, 
now that the war is over. Now 
The Reader's Digest returns you 
to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: The most urgent 
international problem after the 
war's end is certainly making the 
peace secure—particularly peace in 
the Pacific. One of the problems 
left unsettled by the San Francisco 


Pall 


Conference is the question of 
whether the strategic bases we’ve 
taken in the Pacific should be held 
by the United States alone or un- 
der trusteeship by an international 
authority. 

So next week, from Santa 
Barbara, California, we'll discuss 
the question, “Should We or an 
International Authority Control 
Our Strategic Bases in the Pacific?’ 
Our speakers will be the gallant 
leader of Carlson’s raiders, Colonel 
Evans F. Carlson, of the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve; Sen- 
ator Warren Magnuson of Wash- 
ington, a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate; Congressman Ed T. 
Izac of San Diego, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
investigating this question who has 
just returned from a tour of these 
bases; and Congressman George 
Outland of Santa Barbara. Dur- 
ing the following weeks, we'll 
bring you discussions by outstand- 
ing authorities on problems of re- 
conversion, atomic . power, and 
scores of other questions we must 
face together. 

Announcer: So be sute to tune 
in when the Reader’s Digest brings 
you the sound of the Crier’s 
bell. America’s Town Meeting 
is brought to you by America’s 
most widely read magazine, The 
Reader’s Digest. America’s Town 
Meeting programs, of particular 
interest to servicemen and women, 
are broadcast overseas through the 
world-wide facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Should We or an International Authority Control Strategic 
Bases in the Pacific? 


By CHARLES E. MARTZ 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 
be used on America’s Town Meeting of the Air Thursday evening, August 23, 
1945. However, in view of the rapidity of wartime developments there is always 
a possibility that another topic which seems more urgent may be substituted. 


What is to be the future of the 
Pacific islands that have been freed 
of Japanese control by the forces 
of Nimitz and MacArthur? It is 
certain that they will not be left 
in the hands of the Japs. They 
cannot be made _ independent. 
What should be done? 

On one side ate those who in- 
sist that the United States must 
keep the islands which they have 
conquered. We might annex them 
outright, or we might gain virtual 
control while paying some formal 
service to the international organi- 
zation. The essential point of this 
gtoup is that we must have per- 
manent and absolute control of 
those islands which we consider 
essential to our naval position in 
the Pacific. 


At the other extreme are those 
who want to adhere strictly to the 
provision of the Atlantic Charter 
which promises that the victorious 
nations will not take territory of 
the vanquished. This group would 
give the new United Nations the 
best possible send-off by showing 
our confidence in its ability to 
manage world security. They would 
place subject peoples under inter- 
national control until it is possible 
to grant independence. 


Toward which of these courses 
should we strive? 

For American Control—The ar- 
guments that may be advanced on 
both sides are clear. Discussion is 
likely to center about guesses as 
to the future, and about funda- 
mental philosophies. 

History, particularly of the last 
twenty-five years, has its important 
place in our thinking. The islands 
in question were, for the most 
part, handed over to Japan as man- 
dates after World War I. In 
theory the Japanese were respon- 
sible to the League of Nations, and 
the League was obligated to see 
that the islands were not fortified 
but were administered in the inter- 
est of the peoples living in them. 
We are all too familiar with what 
happened. The Japanese denied 
free access to the important islands. 
They constructed strong bases 
which were finally used against us, 


It is clear that control of the 
islands by international authority 
presents some practical problems. 
These islands are small patches of 
sand and coral, with small, back- 
ward populations. Responsibility 
will have to be delegated to some 
nation for their administration. 
Joint occupation is never satis: 


factory. As someone has. said, 
“Condominium is pandemonium.” 
Without casting aspersions on any 
of our present allies, we may in- 
sist that no other nation shall have 
the opportunity to build obstacles 
to our maintaining peace in the 
Pacific. 

In the last four years we have 
become increasingly aware of the 
size of the Pacific Ocean. And we 
are more than ever impressed with 


the importance of Asia in plans 
for the future. Many hold that 
the danger spot of the world is 


not in central Europe but in eastern 
Asia. It is a major concern of 
the United States that no nation 
ever be able to bring war to the 
world by way of the Pacific. 

Our progress against Japan was 
slowed up because of our lack of 
bases in the far Pacific. Japan’s 
cutposts were able to prevent our 
bringing aid to the Philippines. 
Even now it is taking time to “fill 
the pipeline” to the Orient with 
the men and supplies that we still 
need. Bases are essential. No po- 
tentially unfriendly nation must 
have them. We will be more se- 
cure if we have them. And security 
is our objective. 

The weakness of the old League 
of Nations in the face of Japanese 
aggression makes many a bit wary 
of placing ultimate confidence in 
the new United Nations. Even 
many who want the new organi- 
zation to function effectively be- 
lieve that it will be the part of 
wisdom not to put all our eggs 
in one basket. We should be pre- 
pared in case the new security 
plan breaks down. Parenthetically 
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it might be noted that this is the 
policy which Russia seems to be 
pursuing in Europe, much to the 
distress of many Americans—of 
some of the same Americans who 
advocate security for ourselves. 

Against American Control—The 
opposition calls attention to the 
world picture as it appears now 
that Japan has been crushed. The 
Japanese navy is practically de- 
stroyed. Neither Germany nor 
Italy will have a fleet. The Allies 
will see that this condition is 
maintained. Most of the French 
fleet was sunk, and the Russians 
have no powerful naval force. Only 
our closest friend, Britain, will 
have a fleet that will be able to 
challenge American -sea- power. 
Need we take such pEcaneess 
against the British? 


The chief concern of those in 
opposition to American control 
lies in their fear that we are in 
danger of ruining the new world 
organization by undermining the 
confidence of the world in its 
power, and in going back upon our 
own expressed ideals of interna- 
tional conduct. 

If we throw over our announced 
principle of no annexations, all 
other nations will have a perfect 
right to enter the scramble for 
new territory. The hoped-for new 
era will be blighted at its inception. 


On the other hand, the United 
Nations differs from the League 
of Nations. It has the legal power 
to act when there is a situation 
which threatens world peace. With 
our wholehearted support that se- 
curity system can be made to work. 
But it will not be helped if we 
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go into it virtually announcing to 
the world that we don’t have much 
confidence that it will work. 
Those in opposition to ‘Ameri? 
can control view with alarm an- 
other development. There are in- 
creasingly strident demands. that 
we should keep bases which we 
now have because they have been 
won by our fighting men, and be- 
cause we have made investments 
on them in the building of air 
bases and naval bases. We can 
make good use of those bases in 
the postwar competition for the 
wotld’s business. To many, this 
seems like taking unfair advantage 
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of a war situation to get at th 
head of the procession for th 
peacetime race. Such a poiicy wil 
not contribute to international co 
operation, 

Boiled down to its essentials 
the main difference lies betwee: 
those who are doubtful of the ney 
world organization and want th 
United States to be prepared to g 
it alone if necessary, and those whi 
say that such lone efforts are un 
necessary and even are a distinc 
threat to the whole internationa 
attitude of cooperation and to th 
effectiveness of the United Nations 


